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A STANDARD OF ART MEASUREMENT 

PART III 

EXPRESSION 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 



A CORRECTION 

IN my chapter on Composition, published last month with an accompanying reproduction of 
"The Surrender of Breda" by Velasquez, I put the following legend underneath the picture: 
"A Faulty Composition"; but in my article I said: "As a Composition it is poor." I really 
intended to say: As a Composition it is Faulty. 

The real impression I wished to convey was that here is one of the greatest historical pictures 
in the world, whose composition is faulty, marred through the violation of one of the most 
important laws of composition, i. e.: Concentration of Effects. 

A description of the beauties of this picture would have weakened the lesson I wished to 
convey. Therefore I merely ignored them. Its great qualities are well known and have often 
been dwelled upon; but its faults are never or rarely pointed out. In order to arrive at a true 
valuation of any work of art it is needful to point out its faults as well as its good qualities. 
But in spite of this one fault — which is far more apparent when one studies the very large 
picture in the Prado at Madrid than it is in a small photograph — the picture is a great work 
of art and the masterpiece of Velasquez. 

F. W. R. 



WE now come to the consideration of the third 
element of art power — EXPRESSION. 

All art may be roughly divided into 
Decorative and Expres- 



sive. • Decorative art 
concerns itself princi- 
pally with the expres- 
sion of sensuous Beauty 
alone. Expressive art 
concerns itself with the 
expression of sensuous 
beauty — plus Ideas, Sen- 
timents, Feelings, etc. 

A truly accomplished 
artist, when he has 
chosen his subject for 
an expressive work of 
art, which usually in- 
volves figures, always ex- 
presses three things: 

First, he expresses 
those actions or emo- 
tions which each and 
every figure in his com- 
position is supposed to 
express both in the 
movement of the body 
and in the expression of 
the features. For in- 
stance, if a man is 
going to express Pride 
in a statue, he should not 
end by expressing Con- 
tempt, as there is a 
profound difference be- 
tween pride and con- 
tempt. If the total 
action of the subject 

demands the expression of pride, that alone should 
be expressed. I call this expressiveness of the 
individual figures Primary expression. This is 
consciously and deliberately produced. 



Second, the great artist will express in work, as 
a whole, not only the requisite expression on the 
faces of the figures, but the spirit of the action or 

thought which the pic- 
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Fig. 3. Head of the Saviour. 
Life size pastel drawing in the Brera Gallery, Milan 

BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 



ture is supposed to 
express, like the picture 
of "Peace" by Puvis de 
Chavannes in the Muse- 
um at Amiens illus- 
trated in the March 
number of the magazine, 
in which each figure 
expresses peace but in 
which the work, as a 
whole, also expresses 
peace in its composition, 
tone of color, light and 
shade, its idealism of 
form or its style. I call 
this expressiveness of 
the work as a whole Sec- 
ondary expression. This 
may be consciously or 
unconsciously produced. 
Third, in every one of 
his works the artist — if 
he be true to himself and 
does not imitate either 
some master or the 
prevalent style and man- 
ner of his epoch — will ex- 
press himself, his temper- 
ament, the fundamental 
quality of his soul, be it 
fine or coarse, noble or 
base. He will do this 
unconsciously, at any 
rate. But he may also 
do this consciously and deliberately — by inventing a 
so-called "temperamental manner." This I call TER- 
TIARY expression. And if the artist, I repeat, is 
true to his own intuitions he will execute that com- 



